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Behind the smallest 
theatre in London is one 
of the biggest stories of 
modern stage history. For 
** Good Morning ”’ readers, 
who have seen many pic- 
tures of Windmill Theatre 
artistes, it is told below, 
while on the back page our 
camera records the secret 
of how uninterrupted pro- 
duction of non-stop Revue- 
deville is maintained. 


lk 


WINDMILL 


By 


RONALD 
RICHARDS 


2 HAVE never seen a Windmill 

show—I have never sat in 
any of the 312 seats in London’s 
smallest theatre. What qualifi- 
cations have I, then, to tell the 
story of the home and birth- 
place of non-stop variety? 

I have no qualifications other 
than a couple of weeks back 
stage, during which time I 
talked with Producer Vivian 
Van Damm; I had coffee with 
his assistant, Miss Anne 
Mitelle; I enjoyed beans on 
toast in the canteen with many 
of the girls; I quaffed pints of 
ale with Stage Manager Johnny 
Gale and his assistants; I 
shared cans of tea with scene 
shifters and propmen; I sat for 
hours with the telephone opera- 
tor-stage doorman, listening 
and comparing my experiences 
of this war and his of 1914; I 
spent afternoons in the box 
office, in the rehearsal room, in 
the carpenter’s shop, in the cos- 
‘tume. designers’ workroom and 
in the resident photographer’s 
studio. 

That was how I spent two of 


the happiest weeks of my life; 
these are my impressions. 


Birth of an idea 


Heartbreaks — bitter disap- 
pointments—l o v e—romance— 
and guts were the foundation 
stones of this London oasis. It 
began like this. 


In 1931, Mrs. Laura Hen- 
derson, distressed by the 
number of actors and actresses 
who, hit by the national de- 
pression, were destitute, in- 
vested her entire fortune in a 
tiny spot of land. She had a 

. theatre built—a funny little 
place with odd corners and 
numerous spiral staircases 
and a maze of passages. She 
engaged down - and - out 
“theatricais” and presented 
drama, i 
The real drama, however, was 
back stage. The show failed, 
and the actors, who, with their 
lives dedicated to acting, could 
do nothing but act, were once 
again in search of a living. 


The theatre turned over to 
films, only to register another 
hopeless failure. 

“We were all very. dis- 
tressed,” said Mr. Van Damm, 
who, with the sponsor, never 
gave up hope. 

“Then one day we decided to 
take a final gamble. Non-stop 
variety was unheard of, but we 
were desperate, and thought it 
might catch on. The opening 
night was one of the most con- 
centrated misery I can ever re- 
call. However, we had nothing 
more to lose, so we let it run. 
It picked up, and—well, you 
know the rest.” 

Those are the words of the 
great showman—words that not 
only tell of a decade in the lives 
of Laura Henderson and Vivian 
Van Damm, but words. that 
typify the courage and romance 
of this great little outpost of 
the theatrical profession. That 
was how it started. But what 
of to-day ? Into what have those 
tireless efforts matured? ... 





A money-maker 


The theatre is successful to- 
day—it is making a lot of 
money. Do these two pioneers, 
who fearlessly shared the worry 
and anxiety, now share the 
profits ? 

Yes, they do share the suc- 
cess, between themselves—and 
between the patrons—and be- 
tween 132 other people—the 
cashiers—the doormen — the 
girls—the canteen workers and 
the cleaners. 





MRS. LAURA HENDERSON 


There jis a doctor on the 
payroll to keep the staff fit— 
there is a dentist who regu- 
larly inspects their teeth— 
there is a sun-ray room where 
they may bathe in the. artifi- 
cial sun—there is a Savings 
group, there is an insurance 
scheme for every employee 
with three years’ service, 
which amounts virtually to a 
gift of nearly £200 to every 
qualifying member—there is 
a loan club, and there is a 
pension scheme. To the staff 
that spells. complete happi- 
ness and harmony. To me it 
spells Democracy — with a 
great big D. 4 


Heroines—and glamour 


Meet some of the girls. Mar- 
got, the glamorous dancer, who 
lives at Lewisham with her 
parents. Every pay-day she 
hands her unopened packet to 
her mother, who puts the money 
away for her. 

Joan Rock, who ‘spends her 
leisure hours embroidering for 
her bottom drawer and collect- 
ing curios and playing with her 
three cats. 

Julie Behar, whose hobby is 
London—she knows it better 
than any postman. 

Huia Cooper, who, New Zea- 
land born, is a collector of rare 
books. 


I could introduce many more ; 


I could itell you of their devo- 
tion to and love of the Wind- 
mill. Take a page from the life 
of the theatre, a page Gated any 
day cf the blitz, 1940. 


Night after night, day after 
day, death was raining down 
from the sky, Hitler was try- 
ing to kill the Windmill girls, 
and anyone who _ represented 
freedom and democracy. He did 





kill many thousands; he drove 





SAGA 


out of London every show but 
that at the Windmill. They 
stayed on—not once was the 
curtain a minute late—not once 
did Vivian Van Damm close his 
doors—not once did a perfor- 
mance cover expenses. Not one 
day assed without the boss 
saying, “You can go home if 
you want to, girls.” Not one 
girl left, not one cleaner put 
down her mop, not one stage 
hand took off his overalls. 

It takes guts to stand on the 
stage singing a carefree song 
or doing a look-what-I’ve-got- 
act and appear quite uncon- 
cerned about the planes droning 
overhead, the reverberating 
thuds of bombs, and the spat- 
tering of shell splinters on the 
roof. 

When the air raids first 
started, the manager used to 
interrupt the show, tell the 
audience that an “Alert” had 
sounded, and suggest that 
anyone who wanted to could 
go to a shelter. But nobody 
ever did, so the manager 
didn’t bother any more. 


Two days 

That was any day—or every 
day. Now let me select two 
particular days. 

First day ... Joan Jay was 
having supper after the last 
performance, in a cafe across 
the street from the theatre. A 
bomb fell in the street and 
killed the man sitting next to 
her. She was knocked uncon- 
scious. Her dancing partner 
carried her back to the theatre, 
where a doctor examined her, 


and found eleven’ shrapnel 
wounds. After two and a half 


months in hospital and a fort- 
night in the country she was 

work, dancing, 
“What do I care.” 


back at 
singing 


and 





Producer Vivian Van Damm, of 
the Windmill Theatre, as seen 
by our caricaturist, Jack Monk. 
















Specially taken for “ Good Morning” by George Greenwell 
ugly. 


to 


The model is “ Peggy,” of the 





“The Windmill ”— 


symbolise 
where, we repeat, the show is always clever and never unclean—atways artistic and never 


Windmill.” 





Second day ...A load of 
incendiary bombs dropped on 
and around the theatre. Some 
of the girls rushed up to the 
roof to deal with them—others 
ran into the street to render 
first aid (they all undergo an 
elementary course of instruc- 
tion)—while others stayed sing- 
ing and dancing on the stage. 
There you have two incidents— 
there were many more. 


They survived the blitz, and 
they settled down again. The 
staff wen home to sleep—some 
of the girls ‘phoned their boy 
friends and told them they 
could call again, and the script 
writers were able to go home 
to work instead of writing in 


the corridors and _  dressing- 
rooms. 
Romance 

Naturally, the glamour girls 


of Britain have their romances 
—I could tell you of several 
very touching episodes — of 
Margot and her R.A.F. officer, 
who is now a prisoner of war— 
of Judy, the most exotic beauty 


}of all, and a naval lieutenant— 


of Margaret and a _ double 
D.F.C. Instead, I will tell you 
the story of the little red-head 
Susie Ward. 

Susie, just 22, and bursting 
with. vitality, is one of London’s 
best-known male impersonators. 


It was not her impersonations, | 
however, which caused Flight 
Lieut. David Pritchard, D.S.O., 
of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force, to ask her to become his 
wife. 

At the time Pritchard was one 
of the few who were driving the 
Hun from our skies 

At last Susie found a tele- 
gram awaiting her at_ the 
theatre. Anxiously she ripped 
open the envelope—the message 
read: ‘“ Arriving. You know 
why!” 

Sure Susie knew, and _ she 
commenced the biggest rush of 
her life, for two days later she 
married her pilot. Three more 
days and she was again on the 
stage—and her husband was 
again fighting in the sky. 

Three weeks later, at an in- 
|vestiture held at Buckingham 
Palace, the little stage star saw 
King George pin the D.S.O. on 
her thusband’s chest. 


Finale 


Let me 
der—the 


introduce the foun-| 
inspiration and the | 
benefactor. Meet Mrs. Laura 
Henderson. She is 78 years 
of age—she is grey-haired and 
has a silvery voice. Her only 
son was killed in the last war; 








her husband died soon after. 


She had never entered a 
theatre until she was married, 
and when she first saw bare 
knees on the stage she was 
shocked. 


Now she loves to go to the 
Windmill to see the bright 


young things of to-day 
_ On my desk is a slip of paper ; 
it bears the letter “A” and the 
figure 9. To-morrow I will see 
my first Windmill show. 








Remind me some time, Tubby, 

to whistle you a couple of 

bars from the “ Windmiller’s 
Daughter.” 














Periscope 


WORDS .. 


_ 1, Place the same two letters 
in 


make a word. 


DARNEL and make a famous/|forward to carry t 


city ? 


3. Change GONE into WENT 
altering one letter at a time, 


and making a new word with|éslowly, 
each alteration. Change in the|casting eager g 


same way: ACID into SOUR, 


WOOL into SOCK, LOSE into 
FIND. 


WANCLING 


the same order, both before 
and after the letters ASSU, and 


SHORT distance farther lay a 


An arm of the boy, half screened 


A tittle faggot of the same shoots/from sight by her wild tresses, was 
bound together with a strip of bark.|thrown about the neck of the girl, 
Could it have been thrown down|while with the other he held one 


by some solitary native, who,|of her hands in his; and thus they 
2. Can you mix GIN  with|alarmed at seeing us, had hurried|stood together, their heads in- 


approach to his 


he tidings of our|clined forward, catching the faint 
countrymen ?|noise we made in our progress, and 


Typee or Happar? But it was too with one foot in advance, as if half 
"llate to recede, so we moved onlinclined to fly from our presence. 


my companion in advance 


,|trees on either side, 


4. How many four-letter and he waved me off with one hand, 
five-letter words can you make|while with the other he held aside 
from the word DETERMINA-|some intervening leaves, and gazed 


TION ? 
Answer to Wangling 


Words—No. 35 


1. TERNATE. 
2. GIRAMFE. 


3. WHEAT, CHEAT, CHEAP, 


CHEEP, CREEP, CREED 
BREED, BREAD. 


SALE, BALE, BOLE, BOLT, 


COLT, COST. 

WATCH, PATCH, PITCH 
PINCH, PUNCH, LUNCH 
LYNCH. 

PRICE, TRICE, TRICK 
BRICK, 


ORICK, CHICK, 
, UCK, CLOCK. 


4. 
Tail, Mail, Male 
Mile, Lime, Liar, etc. 

Lithe, Mirth, Camel, Their, 


Claim, Therm, Trail, Realm 
Later, Earth, Metal, Clear, etc. 





WORD LADDER 






Can you change SHOES to 
BOOTS in four stages, chang- 
ing one letter each time ? 

(Solution in No. 75) 








An Invitation 
to all 


Submariners 


Make this your own 
newspaper by sending 
us the address of your 
mother, 


wife, your 


your girl-friend, so 
that we may photo- 


graph them and pub- 


@ lish their pictures and 


‘greetings in these 
pages. Address on 
‘back page. 


( 


—THE EDITOR. 





intently at some object. 
Disregarding his injunction, I 
quickly approached him and caught 
a glimpse of two figures partly hid- 
den by the dense foliage; they 
were standing close together, and 
were perfectly motionless. They 
must have previously perceived us, 
and withdrawn into the depths of 
the wood to elude our observation. 
My mind was at once made up. 
Dropping my staff, and tearing 
open the package of things we had 
brought from the ship, 1 unrolled 
»|the cotton cloth, and holding it in 
one hand, plucked with the other a’ 
»|twig from the bushes beside me, and 
+|telling Toby to follow my example, 
I broke through the covert and 
sladvanced, waving the branch in 
token of peace towards the shrink- 
ling forms before me. 


, Bee SSS 


"| They were a boy and a girl, 
slender and graceful, and com- 
pletely naked, with the exception 
of a slight girdle of bark, from 
which depended at opposite points 
two of the russet leaves of the 
bread-fruit tree. 


| For ieeztoday 


1. What is a natterjack ? 

2. Who wrote (a) “ The Seven 
Seas,” (b) “The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture” ? 

3. Which of the following 
words is an “intruder,” and 
why? ([rying-pan, Saucepan, 
Oven, Soap, Basin, Gridiron, 
Grill. 

4. What European monarch 
played tennis at Wimbledon ? 

5. Where is the Bay of 
Plenty ? 

6. What is a pentagon ? 

7. What is meant by nepot- 
ism ? y 

8. How old was Methuselah 
when he died ? 


As we drew near, their alarm 


lances under the|/evidently increased. Apprehensive 
until all at|that they might fly from us alto- 
once I saw him recoil as if stung|gether, I stopped short and mo- 
by an adder. Sinking on his knee,|tioned them to advance and receive 


ROUND THE WORLD 





with our 





ta 





Roving Cameraman 








not dropped from the clouds upon 
them. 

This appeared to give them a 
little confidence, so I approached 
nearer, presenting the cloth with 
one hand, and holding the bough 
with the other, while they slowly 
retreated. 

At last they suffered us to ap- 
proach so near to them that we 
were enabled to throw the cotton 
cloth across their shoulders, giving 
them to understand that it was 
theirs, and by a variety of gestures 
endeavouring to make them under- 





NIGERIAN CANDY !S TOUGH. 


He’s not trying to pull the tree stump down. 


But he 


is trying to give the finishing touches to his candy by 
stretching it, and then slapping it over the hook, stretching 


it again and again. 


After that he will cut off chunks for 


the inhabitants of Katsina, Nigeria, who like the stuff so 
weil that the candy man always has a good trade. 





the gift I extended towards them, 
but they would not ; I then uttered 
a few words of their language with 





9. In how many of Shake- 
speare’s plays does a Juliet ap- 
pear ? 

10. What is an anker of wine? 

ll. In what year was the 
Spanish Armada sighted in the 
Channel ? 

12. What is latakia ? 


Answers to Quiz in 


No. 73 


1. Marsupial. 

2. (a) Thackeray, (b) George 
Gissing, (c) Francis Bacon. 

3. Claret, a drink. All the 
others are foods. 

4. Cockcroft and Walton, 1932, 
at Cambridge. 

5. Black, White, Red, Yellow 
—and Deep Blue! 

6. (a) 119th Psalm, (b) 117th 
Psalm. 

7. A water-clock, invented by 
the Greeks. 

8. “All that glitters is not 





gold.” Shakespeare, in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

9. Sherlock Holmes’s great 
antagonist. 

10. 480. 

11. 1649, 


12. Leonardo da Vinci. 


which I was acquainted, scarcely 
expecting that they would under- 
stand me, but to show that we had 











stand that we entertained the 
highest possible regard for them. 
The frightened pair now stood 
still, whilst we endeavoured to 
make them comprehend the nature 
of our wants. In doing this Toby 
went through with a complete 
series of pantomimic illustrations— 
opening his mouth from ear to ear, 
and thrusting his fingers down his 


MELVILLE 


throat, gnashing his teeth and 
rolling his eyes about, till I verily 
believe the poor creatures took us 
for a couple of white cannibals who 
were about to make a meal of them. 

When, however, they understood 
us, they showed no inclination to 
relieve our wants. At this juncture 
it began to rain violently, and we 
motioned them to lead us to some 
place of shelter. With this request 
they appeared willing to comply, 
but nothing could evince more 
strongly the apprehension with 
which they regarded us, than the 
way in which, whilst walking before 
us, they kept their eyes constantly 
turned back to watch every move- 
ment we made, and even our very 
looks. 


— 


“'Typee or Happar, Toby?” 
asked I, as we walked after them. 

** Of course, Happar,” he replied, 
with a show of confidence which 
was intended to disguise his doubts. 

‘* We shall soon know,” I ex- 
claimed ; and at the same moment 
I stepped forward towards our 
guides, and pronouncing the two 
names interrogatively, and point- 
ing to the lowest part of the valley, 
endeavoured to come to the point 
at once. 

They repeated the words after me 

again and again, but without 
giving any peculiar emphasis to 
either, so that I was completely at 
a loss to understand them ; for a 
couple of wilier young things than 
we afterwards found them to have 
been on this particular occasion 
never probably fell in any travel- 
ler’s way. 
More and more curious to ascer- 
tain our fate, I now threw together 
in the form of a question the words 
‘““Happar ” and “‘ Mortarkee,”’ the 
latter being equivalent to the word 
‘* good.” 

The two natives interchanged 
glances of peculiar meaning with 
one another at this, and manifested 
no little surprise ; but on the repe- 
tition of the question, after some 
consultation together, to the great 
joy of Toby, they answered in the 
affirmative. 


Toby was now in ecstasies, espe- 








cially as the young savages con- 

tinued to reiterate their answer 

with great energy, as though de- 
Continued on Page 3. 


Who is it? 


With seven other men, he 
went to a Devonshire junket- 
ting on horseback. The grey 
mare, who carried these pas- 
sengers, naturally broke 
and 
whereupon her owner burst 
into tears. The. passengers 
died, too, and on dark and 
windy nights the ghosts of 
the entire party may be seen 
wandering about the coun- 
tryside, groaning and crying. 
Who was he ? 


down, made her will, 








(Answer on Page 3) 












TIFFIN 


Have a_ three-course 


lunch 
with a tit-bit at the end! 
Choose a soup, and then pass 
on to a meat dish, a sweet, and 
—if you have chosen the right 
meal—a strawberry ice. You 
must take your courses in the 
right order, having only one of 
each, and no second helpings, 
and you may not travel over the 
same paths twice. Which meal 


on the menu includes the straw- 
berry ice? 
(Answer to-morrow.) 


ODD 
CORNER 


R. BRADY, an architect, 

of Baltimore, U.S.A., 
thought it a pity that the 
world contained no memor- 
ial to its first Man. He cal- 
culated—but please don’t ask 
how—that Adam was born 
5,931 years ago, about the 
middle of November. 

Mr. Brady erected a statue 
in his garden, and inscribed 
it to “ADAM, THE FIRST 
MAN,” and every year, be- 
tween November 8 and 15, 
visitors come from neigh- 
bouring towns to pay tribute 
to the First Man and the 
Founder of the Human Race; 
the Man who let us all 
down. 


At Fountain Inn, South 
Carolina, Mr. Robert Quil- 
len erected a marble memor- 
iail bearing the inscription, 
“TO EVE, THE FIRST 
WOMAN.” Mr. Quillen said 
that he had put it up “as a 
whim, but mainly because 
nobody else had thought of 
doing so.” 

Isn’t it time Abel had a 
cenotaph 7? 


Keeping in mind that “I” 
and “J” were originally the 
same letter, there one 
verse in the Bible which con- 
tains all the letters of the 
alphabet, It is Ezra, chap. 
7, verse 21. 








TROOPS THIS MORNING, 


THE KING IS 
REVIEWING HIS 


MADAM!— THAT IS 








HIS TRooPs?—1 NEVER 
KNEW HE HAD ANY !/— 

IS HE REALLY GOING « 

TO TAKE MY TIP AND 

RESIST HAGEN AT LAST ?— 
\ MUST BE IN ON 


SSS ee 


No. 74 


Beelzebub Jones 


SHUCKS ME Boy! 
THEMS TH RESULTS 











Twenty fingers 
make one Man 


By MAURICE BENSLEY 


i this advanced mechanical age, precision 

measurement has become so essential that 

the little piece of steel in one gauge block is 

actually able to measure fits and clearances 

eapel to 1/1,500th the thickness of a human 
ir! 

High precision has reached a stage be- 
yond which it is difficult to imagine further 
development. But so, no doubt, believed the 
craftsmen of terday, when trade and 
building were first practised in real earnest 
and man felt the want of well-defined stan- 
dards of measurement. 

Ancient Egypt devised the cubit. Probab’ 
it. was thought the perfect measure, thou, 
it was tke first unit of measurement ever 


used. 

It equalled the length of a man’s fore- 
arm from elbow to middle finger-tip; 
varying in different persons, the average 
was 20 inches. 

For smaller rechoninat, men used a human 
palm—the average width of an open Im 
at the fingers’ base (about three inches). 

When building and other plans began to 
be drawn to scale, the need of a still smaller 
unit gave birth to the digit—breadth of a 
finger, or about #-inch. 

MORE OR LESS. 

An “average” measurement was good 
enough when a little bit more or less didn’t 
matter over-much. But when competition 
became keener, traders cried out for measure- 
ments that were fixed and unvarying. It 
Simon the paper merchant sold his customers 
20 inches of parchment to the cubit, while 
David could only stretch his fore-arm to a 
maximum of 19 inches, the public—could you 
blame them ?—took their custom to the more 
fortunate Simon. 

And so—though some time later—arose the 
lawful yard. By Royal decree, Henry I fixed 
it as the distance between his nose and the 
end of the thumb of his outstretched arm. 

Wooden rules were constructed, and these 
ever since have conformed to the gold- 
studded bronze bar of the British Standard 
Yard at the Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade. 

You can see duplicates on the north side of 
Trafalgar Square and other parts of London. 
The same bronze tablets portray the foot, 
stabilised two centuries later from the length 
of an average man’s foot ; and the inch, from 
three barleycorns placed end to end. 

RULE OF THE ROD. 

Time was when England’s prosperity was 
measured by the acreage under the plough. 
But farmers had no gauge by which they 
might allot this portion of land’to wheat and 
that to barley. So one sunny Sunday morn 
in the late 16th century, as black-coated, 
steeple-hatted worshippers filed devoutly out 
of church, they found a Government official 
TE. awaiting them, armed with a long pole. 
--AND FANTASTIC Laying it on the ground, he bade sixteen 














TH’ DRILL, STIL 
y BEING UNDER TH' 

CANADIAN LAW ER 
GRAVITY, KEPT GOING 
DOWN, OR UP, UNTIL 


WE HAD EVERY 
INDICATION ER HAIR 
OIL! BRUSH AN Come 
TREES - CL/PPER 
BIRDS AN’ BLADE 
WORMS! SO WE 
KEPT ON DRILLING! 





te 





oe 
FINALLY, WE DRILLED 
PLUMB THROUGH TH’ EARTH: 
DOGGONE IT EFN OUR DRILL 
is DIDN'T COME OUT: IN 
AUSTRALIA £ 



























WELL, DID YOU EVER! - 
| ALWAYS SAY YOU 
LIVE AN’ LEARN ! 


AH!-YOU NOTICE THINGS \ 
LASS/-IT5 A BASKET IN § 
CASE SHE SLIPS AN FALLS 
IN THE CANAL/-A CANVAS 
ONE MIGHT Onan HE. 


, YUS, OLD HAPPY’S AS PLEASED ) |;//, GEE!- THATS A \I 


PA MOLLY HAS HIRED | | (70 BE IN HARNESS AGAIN AS! 4) | {FUNNY-LOOKIN’} 


AN OLD HORSE 
70 TOW 
THE DAMAGED BOAT... 












LL FIX HER UP WITH 
A FEED TO KEEP 
HER GOING, 





THOUGH IT MAY men line up sideways beside it. From this 

Witu Tears IN HIS SEE weed odd, but historical, little ceremony grew 

EYES, AND A BRAVE > 4 = : the legal rod, and farmers and landowners 

ILE ON HIS LIPS = i bay es ; § blessed a high-hat Government for a fleet- 
SM , y y | “pS ing moment of parental solicitude. 

RUGGLES SITS IN \ ‘6 ‘ : Seafarers long ago thought out their own 

HIS OFFICE PUTTING ONEY, a ‘ mensuration. Cables and fathoms are almost 

x “% x as old as the salt water lengths they are 

THE FINISHING ; \ used to measure. Incidentally, the fathom 

TOUCHES TO THE: K Se y | was based on the space to which a man could 


= d : extend both arms. 

WINDING-UP OF HIS ae : ; Even to-day some measures are still mis- 
THEATRICAL Brine, ie leading, perhaps deliberately so. The modern 
3 3 i trader’s bumch, spray, head, dozen, though 
VENTURE - ~~ convenient and profitable—for the seller— 

can be a snare and. a delusion to the buyer. 
Somebody at last tumbled to this, and 
there was an attempt at reform by ordering 
certain fruits to be sold by weight, not by 


As soon as they perceived usjan irruption into their territory,)to be detailing the circumstances the Gone. 


they fled with wild screams into the|they could not have evinced|which had attended their meeting 
adjoining thickets, like so many|greater excitement. We were soon|with us. Every item of intelligence CROSSWORD CORNER 
startled fawns. A few moments|completely encircled by a dense|appeared to redouble the astonish- 








after the whole valley resounded/throng, and in their eager desire to/ment of the islanders, and they CLUES ACROSS. 
Z ; : : with savage outcries, and the|behold us, they almost arrested our|gazed at us with inquiring looks. 1 Domestic animal. 
sirous of impressing us with the|natives came running towards us|progress; an equal number sur-| At Jast we reached a large and 


Continued from Page 2. 
5 Was painful. 








" idea that being among the Hap-|from every direction rounding our youthful guides, wh ‘di 10 Remaraniy 
: . youthiul guides, WRO,|/handsome building of bamboos 11 Struggle. 
pars, we ought to conaider our-) Had an army of invaders made} with amazing volubility, appeared|and were by signs la to enter it, 12 Business. 
selves perfeotly secure. - : 13 Conveyed, 
the natives opening a lane for us 14 Related. 
SSS SSS e through which to pass; on enter- 15 Colliers. 

, Although I had some lingering iy E : a & ing, without ceremony we threw 16 Sane 
doubts, I feigned great delight with i S n a n a n our exhausted frames upon the 25 yicg + te 867 
Toby at this announcement, while e mats that covered the floor. 26 Ode, ot hen 
my companion broke out into a th & gl hn In a moment the slight tene- 99 Joint of meat. 
pantomimic abhorrence of Typee, ese n IS ; ment was completely full of people, 40 Bao 
and immeasurable love for the par- DAY by day, we see “‘ This England” in||/whilst those who were unable to a ee 
ticular egy | ns which we were ; pictures. Let us, for a change, recall some batts ede gazed at us 8 A 
our guides all the while gazing un- eg ° -_|||through its open cane-work. 84 Baker's shovels. 
easily at one another, as if at a loss||| Of the things that have been said about this|//" 7 7 oaeieg. pal Ge ie 35 Garments 


to account for our conduct. England and about these English. dim light we could just discern the 


They hurried on, and we fol- savage countenances around us 
nae oom Singh gp Meat UNCONQUERABLE. pee with wild curiosity and 
00, ich was HIS England never did, nor wonder; the naked forms and 

answered from beyond th g 4 i i 
spore fr yond the gove| Ei never shall, pope pig 
and the next moment we entered/!|Lie at the proud foot of a con- figures of young girls, all engaged 
upon some open ground, at the ex- queror, in @ perfect storm of conversation, 
tremity of which we descried a : ~ F of which we were of course the one 
long, low hut, and in front of it||}But when it first did learn to only theme; whilst our recent 


Solution to Yester- 
day’s Problem. 





PTTL 


CLUES DOWN. 
1 Golf strokes. 2 Open for display. 3 Balance dish’ 











were several young girls. wound itself. guides. were fully ocoupied in| * Ssh through 5 Dewmed. § § Herring. meneure 
answering the innumerable ques- i = ca ‘ : =. ae a pega 

Answer to Who Is It? — William Shakespeare. A » i 19 Expand. 2 mer. iscard. 22 Piece 
OLD UNCLE TOM COBLEY— P tions which every one put to them.) os. 24 Central ourve. 95 8, American mountains: 


(Continued to-morrow) 27 Vein of metal. 28 Select. 











$ SHOW IN THE MAKING— 
a; IIOW NOW ON! 


te: “Good Motning,”’ 
C/o Press Division, HE footlight bulbs were still warm—the 
gan ay S.W.I stage boards were still reverberating to 
isl setae the dancing feet of this Show in the Making— 
when, through the amplifier in the Canteen 
of the Windmill Theatre came the voice of 
the Stage Manager: “Calling Huia—Calling 
Huia—on the stage in two minutes for the 
opening number.” 
Huia was in the morning Shadow Show 
which ended at 12 noon. WHuia was in the 
Show Now On at 12.15, and Huia had mean- 
while snatched a cup of coffee in her dress- 
ing gown. Pe 
This is Photo call Day and Dress Rehear- 
sal for the next month of Revuedeville. A 
day in which the lens of the camera and the 
eyes of the artistes “standing by” are the 
unblinking critics of every item as the public 
will see it. It is a day of intense and intimate 
team-work—a day, too, for intimate and 
unposed pictures by George Greenwell, “Good 
Morning” Cameraman, who was present. To 
the outside world the Windmill show is non- 
stop from shortly after noon. To the artistes 
and staff it is non-stop from much earlier 
Huia Cooper (remember than that. Yet these people still find time to 
Pewee ’’?) snatches 2 give shows in their “time off” to the Mer- 
coffee after Dress Re- chant Navy at their clubs, to Fighter Squad- 
hearsal while waiting rons at their stations, and to Service charity 
her stage-call for the concerts in many places near London. 
day’s show. 
The critics for each number are the fellow artistes 
A partnered dance number being in the stalls—formidable audience who never pass 
finally rehearsed, and —photo- a flaw, and whose comment. is technically valuable. 
graphed by the Resident (Left to right) Jean Barron, Linda Carroll, Cliff 
Gordon, Betty Malin, Louis Hayden. 
Photographer at the same 


time. Margot and Claire 
with John Thorpe 
and Ronald Theo- 
bald,seen from 

the wings. 


Resident Cameraman ES 
Horton has _ photographed 
more lovelies than most peo- 
ple have ever seen. This is 
the big day in which he gets 
the pictures that are to publi- 


(Left) A helping hand be- ae cise the next show — they go 
fore Vicki goes on stage. to the Press, and in the show- 
Linda sees some small cases outside the Windmill. 
adjustment at the last 
second, ‘end: “without a SHIP'S CAT SIGNS 8FF 
hesitation or asking, aa 
tends to Linda’s dress. . “ If | hustle 
No team work is spared i I may get 
here — no detail is too : : in that 
unimportant to put right picture! ’’ 

or improve. a 


(Right) Stage Director 
John Gale, the eyes, ears 
and brain behind the 
production of Revuede- 
ville as you see it. The 
head of a team in which 
artiste and stage hand, 
electrician and dresser, 
work as one to the bid- 
ding of ‘‘ Johnny.”’ 
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